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years, the methods actually employed by the "trusts" to stifle competi- 
tion, the extent to which such methods are used, and the results of 
attempts to enforce the Sherman law. In short, one wishes for the 
presentation of more facts concerning trust operations upon which to 
base theories of trust control. 

The authors favor the retention of competition, potential or active, 
wherever possible, as a price-fixing agency, and as a necessary means 
of promoting progress in methods of production. They propose to 
preserve competition by preventing all railroad discrimination, the 
factor's agreement, local price-cutting, etc* To accomplish this, they 
recommend the abolition of the holding company, greater corporate 
publicity, the issuing of stocks without par value, patent reform, the 
limiting of the size of corporations, the enforcement of a uniform price 
at point of shipment for similar goods of the same company, and the 
appointment of an "Interstate Trade Commission, or similar body" 
to whom the enforcement of the law shall be intrusted. 

The book is rather popularly written and, in spite of short-comings, 
should prove serviceable to anyone desiring a brief elementary treatise 
on the subject. 

Elmer A. Riley 

James Millikin University 



Divorce. By Earl Russell. London: William Heinemann, 1912. 
Pp. x+218. 

In this book Earl Russell, the well-known English radical, discusses 
the present English divorce laws and their reform. The discussion is 
almost wholly from a legal standpoint. The historical origin of the 
English law on divorce is traced, the present law is set forth, and the 
procedure of the English divorce courts is described in detail. Then 
follow several chapters in criticism of the present law and its administra- 
tion, with specific proposals for a new divorce code. Little or no use 
of statistics is made in the book, and what few statistics there are, are 
for the most part used inaccurately. Earl Russell contents himself with 
citing specific cases to show the hardship of the present English divorce 
law. 

The whole discussion of the book illustrates forcibly the difficulty 
of embodying ethical and religious ideals in legislation, in our present 
stage of social and moral development, without doing serious injustice 
to somebody. There can be scarcely any doubt that the present English 
law on divorce deserves much of the criticism which Earl Russell levels 
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at it. He could doubtless have made his criticism even more effective 
if he had developed the idea that law can do little to give a nation a 
pure and stable family life. Earl Russell is concerned, however, chiefly 
with the happiness and liberty of the individuals rather than with the 
conservation of a great social institution. Consequently, the law which 
he proposes would make divorce very free, not only by mutual consent 
of the parties, but even without mutual consent after separation or 
desertion lasting for three years. It is perhaps fortunate that the Royal 
Commission on Divorce, to whom this book is more or less addressed, 
has not accepted the very lax proposals of Earl Russell, but instead has 
recommended a divorce law which would be a model, compared with 
some of the lax laws of our American states, admitting as the grounds 
for divorce, adultery, desertion for three years, incurable insanity after 
five years' confinement, and habitual drunkenness found to be incurable 
after three years. This law would place the sexes on an equality and 
prohibit the publication of divorce proceedings in the public press. 
If it is enacted by Parliament, it will certainly remedy most of the 
injustice which Earl Russell complains of in the present law. 

Charles A. Eixwood 
University of Missouri 

Heredity and Society. By William Dampier Whetham and 
Catherine Dtjrning Whetham. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1912. Pp. viii+190. 

This volume consists of a series of essays by the well-known physicist 
of Trinity College and his wife — essays which no reader of their The 
Family and the Nation will fail to get at once and read through. For 
Mr. and Mrs. Whetham have already established for themselves an 
enviable reputation for clear thinking and delightful reading which the 
present volume will do much to increase. 

A few sentences from the preface indicate the point of view from 
which the book has been written. 

Both this book and its predecessor are written avowedly to draw attention 
to the problem of heredity, a conception which has hardly yet penetrated 
consciously into modern sociology, where the subject of environment has held 
hitherto almost limitless sway. We find it necessary continually to point 
out that improved conditions of life will not by themselves alone secure certain 
and corresponding improvement in the inborn qualities of the race. Selection 
also is needed. We have deliberately concentrated our attention chiefly on one 
side of a very complex and involved problem. But it is not necessary in actual 



